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source of revenue which will supersede taxation. This being achieved, civiliza- 
tion will resume its normal course. 

We cannot follow Mr. Phipson further into the details of his argument. With 
some originality and much industry, he suffers from his contempt for the work of 
other thinkers in the same field. Nor does he seem quite clear as to what his 
own field is. It is often hard to determine, for example, whether he is speaking 
of what would happen in an ideal state, or of what is happening in nineteenth- 
century England. At other times his objections to other theories seem to turn 
on a mere change in the use of terms. We can hardly believe that his panacea, 
taken as it stands, would carry us far on the way to social reconstruction, and if 
we are to be convinced of it we must have clearer argument in closer touch with 
fact. L- T. Hobhouse. 

The Impossibility of Social Democracy. By Dr. A. Sch&ffle. With preface 

by Bernard Bosanquet. Sonnenschein's " Social Science Series." Double 

volume. 

The value of this book is somewhat impaired by the writer's Teutonic preju- 
dices against democracy, and by his un-Teutonic contempt for speculative phi- ' 
losophy. Dr. Schaffle's sympathies are too obviously with the German monarchy 
and with orthodox religion to place his criticisms of " forward movements" in 
ethics and politics beyond suspicion. " Atheism," " republicanism," " female 
suffrage," " mob rule," haunt him like a nightmare through four hundred and 
odd pages. On the other hand, his allusions to the " subjective speculations of 
Hegel" show how little he understands the greatest intellectual movement of 
his own time and country, and send a shudder through his otherwise sympathetic 
editor. Notwithstanding these defects, the book is extremely valuable as a criti- 
cism of social democracy in its strictly logical form by the ablest living represen- 
tative of State Socialism in Germany, and adds to the solidity of the interesting 
series in which it appears. 

The first part of the work is taken up with a destructive criticism of Social 
Democracy. It would be unprofitable to follow the author through the ten dif- 
ferent charges that he has against it. Their general drift may be gathered from 
the description of the arch-enemy with which he prefaces his attack. " Revolu- 
tionary Socialism," we are told upon p. 17, " involves an absolute and purely 
democratic collectivism in industry, a popular republicanism in government, the 
materialism of a superficial science in philosophy, a world-reforming optimism 
in ethics, and a pure atheism in religion." The conclusion at which he arrives 
is summed up on p. 1 1 1 : " For the sake of a nebulous improvisation, a visionary 
scheme, which bears plainly on its front the impress of the disappointment of all 
its promises,— for the sake of this, Social Democracy is ready to break in pieces 
the whole existing framework of society, and with it the happiness of all the 
propertied classes, and to uproot the whole nation from the ground of its historic 
development, — an impossible task, a hopeless undertaking." 

The chief point of interest in all this is the attempt to show in detail what is, 
in general, obvious to the philosophic student, that the leading defect of Social 
Democracy is not its socialism, but its individualism. " Collectivism retains as 
its essence individualism, twin brother to {laissez-faire) liberalism." The family 
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is to be no more ; the State is a piece of mechanism, " a means of attaining equal 
happiness for every creature that wears the human face;" humanity is merely 
"the entire mass of human individuals, not an organic combination of peoples;" 
the old world, industrial and social, is irretrievably bad. Nothing that is healthy 
can have its roots therein; nothing, accordingly, will serve the Social Democrat 
but a complete overthrow and a fresh start from a new year of grace. Finally, 
" God is not;" " the world and we ourselves in the world are left to get on as 
best we may with the sole help of ' science.' " 

The second section, which is by far the most interesting, is taken up with a 
sketch of that " Positive Social Policy" by which the writer hopes to be able to 
construct a barricade against the abomination of desolation. The means are 
chiefly three: (l) the more thorough organization of labor and capital in their 
respective encampments; (2) positive legislation for the protection of labor and 
the equable adjustment of the respective claims of land, labor, and capital upon 
the product of industry; (3) reforms of law in the domain of the ideal, life of 
the people, the home, the school, the public press, art, science, and religion. 
The chief interest for the English reader will probably attach to the second of 
these divisions. The treatment throughout is extremely suggestive. We have 
passed in rapid review schemes to promote a peasant proprietorship, in which, 
like Aristotle, the author devoutly believes as the beginning of political wisdom, 
savings-banks, compulsory insurance, protection against industrial crises, re- 
forms in taxation, the eight hours' day. In the discussion of the last (pp. 248- 
274), the distinction is drawn between legislative labor time (under which may 
be classed the "hygienic labor day," in specially arduous forms of labor) for 
the protection of labor, and a universal eight hours' day as a means of securing a 
higher hourly wage for the same eight hours' day, and the employment of more 
laborers in full-day shifts. It is impossible here to reproduce the reasoning by 
which the writer tries to show that the hoped-for rise in the hourly wage is ex- 
tremely problematic, while any permanent decrease by this means of the propor- 
tion between employed and unemployed is not to be hoped for at all. To avoid 
giving an increase of wages to the diminution of profit, "some part of capital, 
like labor, may choose to ' play.' Part may be diverted to pass beyond the 
bounds of Europe. It may gain extensive victories by forming coalitions. It 
may, by limiting production, turn aside the pistol which the universal eight hours' 
day points at its breast, since it would thus keep no more workmen than formerly. 
It may raise the price of commodities, thus diminishing real wages. . . . Cap- 
ital, in any case, will do all in its power, by sterner application, sharper control, 
improved and increased machinery, to get more done and in a shorter time than 
before." The same line of argument is brought to bear against the expectation that 
such a measure would decrease the number of the unemployed, even in the first 
generation. In the second generation things would be as before. 

The next section is occupied with a criticism of the " Industrial Memorial," 
which has been put forward by the Social Democrats in the German Reichstag 
for an Imperial Labor Parliament, with its satellites of a labor bureau, labor 
boards, chambers, and courts of arbitration. In the discussion of this memo- 
rial and of the counter-proposals of " positive policy,' ' there is much that is 
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suggestive on the representation of special interests and the whole question of a 
second chamber. 

The book ends with an ambiguous compliment to Social Democracy. It is 
"the spirit which, by negation, brings positive good to pass." " When once it 
has fulfilled its mission of stirring up positive social policy all along the line, 
it will then have brought it to pass that even the proletariat will leave the dream- 
dove of the future to brood upon the roof of the Socialistic state, and will sit 
down contentedly to pluck the fruits of reform, now well within its reach, and 
brought there mainly by the driving force of the attacks of Social Democracy." 

The book reads fairly well in its English dress, though the details of its 
toilet bear manifest signs of haste, and leave much to be desired. 

J. H. Muirhead. 

Poverty : Its Genesis and Exodus. By J. G. Godard. London : Sonnen- 

schein & Co., 1891. 

In so far as it is a sketch of the causes of poverty and the possible means of 
preventing it, this book is sufficiently comprehensive and forcible to be interest- 
ing, but as an argument in favor of democratic socialism it is worthless. The 
author holds that poverty is chiefly due to three causes, — waste, unequal distribu- 
tion, and insufficient production, — and after examining these he maintains that 
any attempted remedy for the evils of the present state of society which does 
not tend to the establishment of democratic socialism is a mere palliative, and 
that the position of the individualist who admits these evils and yet has no 
drastic remedy to propose is untenable. 

Apparently, Dr. Godard's belief in the working power of socialism is founded 
on his faith in democracy, — a faith which can only be justified by proving the 
moral and mental superiority of the less educated classes, — unless, indeed, there 
is some magical virtue in organization. Thus, he says (p. 83), " It is the social 
organization of labor which must be brought about. . . . We have scarcely any 
instance of such organization at present, for large masses of the wage-earners 
are still practically excluded from the franchise." And his passion for equality, 
no doubt, makes the current objections to socialism, other than those which are 
purely economic, seem " mere inconveniencies," " insignificant" to him, and so 
he never seriously meets them. He does, indeed, attempt to answer the moral 
difficulty dwelt on by Mr. Leonard Courtney, viz., the immorality of confiscation ; 
but his appreciation of it appears to be somewhat dimmed by his not distinctly 
perceiving to what extent confiscation is necessary. Thus, he says (p. 102), 
" The purchase-money for the land and capital required for organizing industry 
oh socialistic principles would in the first instance be obtained by loans, the in- 
terest on which would be paid out of taxes levied on the incomes derived from 
monopoly. And, as socialized industry extended, production for private profit 
would necessarily diminish until ultimately it disappeared, and this would result 
in the gradual lowering of the rate of interest, . . . and at length the loans would 
be wiped out by payment in consumable goods as they were demanded." How 
the rate of interest is to be thus lowered, unless collective industry is so efficient 
as to accumulate capital at a much faster rate than private industry, is not clear. 
Again, the author seems to be somewhat misled by his own expression that " rent 



